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After more than four months of careful 
excavation on the site of a proposed loop 
northwest of Austin, Frank Weir (left), the 
Department’s archeologist, has found re- 
mains of Indian habitation in Central Tex- 
as that dates back more than 7,000 years. 
Using the tools at the bottom of the pho- 
tograph, Weir and his crew uncovered the 
remains of an Indian skull and arm bone 
(see inset) estimated to be 1,000-years- 
old at the site. Currently Weir is studying 
- his findings, and Texas Highways will have 
the full report in a future issue. 
Photographs by Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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The sinuous fingers of Inner Space Cave stretch for thou- 
sands of feet under and along IH 35 near Georgetown. 
Discovered in 1963 by a Highway Department core driller, 
Inner Space is one of seven commercial caverns in the 
state. (See page 10.) Photograph by John Suhrstedt 
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Models of proposed highway projects are being used more 
and more by Highway Department personnel to win public 
support and approval. Two District 14 engineers, Ben Alley 
(left) and Max Ulrich (right) examine the finished handi- 
work of model-builder Pat Hoffman (center) of Automation 
Division. For more on model building, turn to page 2. 
Photograph by Herman Kelly 


An Austin draftsman puts a unique talent to work for the Department as... 


An EXPECTANT HUSH fell on 
the courtroom as the attorney stepped 
forward. Sweeping his hand above a 
four-foot wood model, he said, “This 
is how the land looks.” Then he lifted 
a piece of ‘land,’ inserted a replica of 
a highway and added, “This is how 
the area will look after completion of 
the Texas Highway Department’s con- 
struction.” 

The flexible, lift-out model was 
exhibit A in a condemnation suit being 
tried by the Department’s legal coun- 
sel, an attorney from the highway 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Herman Kelly 


division, Attorney General’s Office. 
The jury was convinced and ruled in 
favor of the Department. 

The model was one of the highway, 
bridge, and interchange replicas built 
by Pat Hoffman of Automation Divi- 
sion for the Department’s use at public 
hearings, in court, in right of way nego- 
tiations, and in public relations. 

The models are beauties. They come 
complete with trees, cars, houses, and 
buildings. And General Motors—don’t 
look back. Pat Hoffman could be gain- 
ing on you. He even has his own sys- 
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tem for producing automobiles en 
masse. Bob Spencer, a retired military 
man, helps some with the models and 
the ‘assembly lines.’ 

“We take a long stick of white pine 
—it’s strong, light, and easy to work 
with—and sand it into shape, with two 
narrow knobs for wheels. Then we 
slice off a piece of wood for each car,” 
says Hoffman. 

This is like slicing a loaf of French 
bread, and about as quick. Houses are 
done the same way. 

Joyce Kilmer’s poem says, “Only 
God can make a tree,” but Pat Hoff- 
man does it all the time. He puts a 
piece of plastic wood on a wire base— 
“a little dab will do it”—then dips it in 
green enamel, and presto—a tree. 

When he was a boy, Hoffman spent 
hours making model airplanes. Little 
did he dream that someday he would 
be paid to whittle away eight hours a 
day, five days a week. 

“Your fingers get sore and calloused 
and you wind up with cuts and nicks,” 
says Hoffman, who once stuck his 
finger in the sander. “You also sand 
away fingernails and sometimes your 
fingerprints.” 

Flocking grass on an enamel base 
of green is another headache. 


With an intent look, Pat Hoffman of 
Automation Division inserts a proposed 
cloverleaf design into place. This is one 
of the highway, bridge, and interchange 
models he builds for the Department. 


“You blow it on with a vacuum 
cleaner and it covers the room. It gets 
in your ears, mouth—all over.” 

Hoffman averages one and a half to 
two months per model, depending on 
detail and size. Since he went into the 
model-building business six years ago, 
he has built about 30 models, includ- 
ing those for Houston, Dallas, San 
Angelo, Austin, El Paso, Beaumont, 
and Wichita Falls districts. At present 
he is working on an interchange for 
District 2. 

“Normally, we don’t have on-sight 
inspections. We work from a plan and 
topography map, aerial photographs 
taken by Bert Lundell and other D-19 
personnel, and plans sent by the dis- 
tricts. In building a model of the US 
290-IH 35 interchange in Austin, we 
spent an hour in the field writing down 
the color of buildings and checking 
topography, but only because it was 
so close,” says Hoffman. 

Hoffman had help from five others 
on a big project for Hubert Henry, 
engineer-director of Automation Divi- 
sion. This was a model of the com- 


200 feet rather than the customary 
one-to-40 ratio. Hoffman made it out 
of Styrofoam instead of white pine be- 
cause of the mountainous topography. 

His first model was of a roadside 
park for display at the Highway Short 
Course at Texas A&M. It caused quite 
a stir. Then the highway division of 
the Attorney General’s Office wanted 
one for a condemnation suit. Hoffman 
followed that with a model of the big 
Houston Ship Channel bridge for the 
Houston Urban Office. 

“We wanted an overall view of the 
project because some were questioning 
the design,” says A. C. Kyser, urban 
project engineer-manager. “They 
thought the embankment at one end 
of the bridge was too high. One person 
even thought it would look like a 
mountain. I contended that the bridge 
would be high, wide, and long, that 
the relatively high embankment would 
be in proper proportion. They didn’t 
believe it, but after seeing the model 


they were convinced I was right. It 
would have cost the Department 
$350,000 to lengthen the bridge as 
suggested if we hadn’t had the model 
to study.” 

Like many other Departmental 
officials, Kyser sometimes uses models 
at public hearings in lieu of perspec- 
tives. 

“The public can’t understand a per- 
spective, but they can understand what 
they can see. The models are ideal— 
and very realistic, with pieces whittled 
to exact heights and shapes. D-19 does 
an excellent job. They have a lot of 
skill.” 

The model-building program, under 
supervision of Tommy Howell, direc- 
tor of photogrammetry, hasn’t reached 
its potential yet. 

“It’s still in an embryo stage. We 
will build more when the program gets 
exposure and we get more room,” 
Howell asserts. “Pat Hoffman does as 
good a job as I’ve ever seen—and he’s 


Pat’s models range in size from two to 
31 feet long, but most average about 
eight feet long. Model building demands 
concentration . . 


puter center. 

Says Henry, “We had models made 
of the machines so we could see if 
everything would fit within the space 
we had. Plugging and unplugging those 
big computers is costly, so we saved 
quite a bit of money by being able 
to move the model pieces around. We 
also have a lot of tours and use the 
model to explain the setup here before 
showing the actual area.” 

Several models have been built for 
Highway Design Division. In 1968 
Phil Wilson had an idea for a two- 
lane divided highway. He had Auto- 
mation Division build him a model, 
and showed it to T. S. Huff, then head 
of the division. The model helped sell 
the idea, says Wilson, 

One of the more challenging models 
was of El Paso’s Transmountain Loop, 
built on a scale of one inch equaling 
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fast. The models are detailed and top 
quality. 

“Material cost is negligible. The big 
factor is labor. If you want a lot of 
detail, you pay more. Cost of the 
models is relative, however. In the 
long run, the models save the state 
time and money.” 

Ben Alley, expressway engineer for 
District 14, is a fan. 

“Pat built a short section for us 
several years ago and three more since. 
The models offer a better perspective, 
especially for interchanges and curves. 
We think the models help us cut con- 
struction costs because contractors can 
get a better picture of a project and 
submit a lower, more realistic bid than 
they otherwise might.” 

To give the public a better insight 
into District 14 projects, Allen dis- 
plays the models at banks, savings and 
loans, shopping centers, the cavalcade 
of commerce, and boat shows. 

“We even won a third-place ribbon 
in a special classification at the Austin 
flower show last year. That was a 
model of Austin’s US 290-IH 35 inter- 
change.” 

R. V. (Bob) Smith, an assistant 
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attorney general, highway division, ex- 
plains why the models are so im- 
portant to them. 

“It’s against the law to take a jury 
out to a property site, so you have to 
bring the land to the jury in a con- 
demnation case.” 

Actually, lawyers began using 
models long before D-19 came into 
the picture. The initial idea belongs to 
Ray Laub, a right of way agent in the 
Dallas District who has a background 
in both law and public relations. 

Says Smith, “Laub is a technical 
expert on preparing trial exhibits and 
I couldn’t do without him. In fact, he’s 
even made several trips from Dallas 
to consult on models made by D-19. 
For us, models don’t have to be pretty. 
They have to be exact, so we appre- 
ciate the expertise and skill of Ray 
Laub and Pat Hoffman.” 

“We weren’t in the business of ac- 
quiring right of way until about 10 
years ago,” explains Laub. “We de- 
cided it was hard to describe a parcel 
of land with words only; it was much 
like trying to describe color to a blind 
person. We thought the jury was en- 
titled to see anything of help to them 


This is a model of the US 59 interchange 
in Houston. Note the realistic cars, trucks, 
and buildings. 


in their deliberation. The obvious 
answer was models.” 

“One time we built a model to show 
it was floodland and that every time a 
nearby creek would flood, this land 
would be flooded, too. The opposition 
argued that it wouldn’t. To simulate 
flood conditions, I gave a flask of 
colored water to our attorney and told 
him to ‘pour it fast.” I knew we 
wouldn’t have much time. And sure 
enough, the opposing attorney rushed 
over, pushed me down, and knocked 
the model off the table—just like in 
the movies,” he laughed. “The judge 
kept saying excitedly, ‘Don’t you spill 
that water on my floor. Don’t wet my 
floor!’ 

“The first model we made fit in the 
palm of a hand. We tried papier- 
mache, latex—even plaster—but finally 
ended up with cardboard. We didn’t 
know much about model building then 
~, . but wetlearned.~ 

Says Hubert Henry, “The advan- 
tages and benefits of models are be- 
coming more apparent all the time. I 
think they will be even more important 
as we face problems related to ecology. 
We can construct a model with two or 
three approaches and try each design 
as it relates to the environment. 

“Model-building is not new. Archi- 
tects have been making models of pro- 
posed projects for years. Civil and 
highway engineers are just playing 
catchup—and the idea is becoming 
more and more feasible, particularly 
with all the interest in ecology.” 

Not only does a model builder have 
to be artistic, but he has to be able to 
interpret plans. Because of this, Henry 
is quick to pat Pat on the back. 

“Lots of people can build models 
and lots of people can read engineer- 
ing drawings, but having one person 
who can do both is unique—and we 
feel fortunate indeed to have Pat Hoff- 
man.” & 


More Emphasis on Safety 


‘heres IS NO sidestepping the fact that accidents 
related to job functions take their toll each year in man 
hours lost, hospital costs, and equipment repair cost. Trim- 
ming the accident rate is no simple feat, but Chester Hud- 
low of Insurance Division says the Department could cut 
the accident rate in half if several safety rules were closely 
followed. 

“There are four classifications of accidents—eyes, fingers, 
head, and foot—that accounted for 635 out of a total of 
1,300 in the 1969-70 fiscal year,” he declared. “If we could 
get everyone to wear his safety goggles, hard hat, safety 
shoes, and keep his fingers out of pinch places, we could 
cut the accident rate in half.” 

Hudlow was one of several safety experts from the De- 
partment who conducted the annual conference for district 
safety coordinators recently at Camp Hubbard. Depart- 
ment officials were also joined by safety experts from 
private industry. 

Assistant State Highway Engineer B. L. DeBerry opened 
the three-day Austin meeting by pointing out the im- 
portance of safey to the Department. 

“We have been in the safety business for a long time, 
and we must strive to improve our previous safety ac- 
complishments,” DeBerry said. 

He urged safety coordinators to search for unsafe con- 


B. L. DeBerry... 
... let’s improve our previous safety accomplishments. 


ditions and to report them to their supervisors for improve- 
ments. 

“It is important that funds go into construction and main- 
tenance and not into injury and accident payments, not to 
mention the lost time in man hours. 

“The safety program’s success depends on you,” DeBerry 
told the group. “No matter what is done at the top level, 
if we don’t have cooperation in the field, it will all go for 
naught.” 

Safety is an area that has received much emphasis in 
the past, and is scheduled for more in the future. New 
federal legislation stresses the importance of safety and 
it renews and increases accident prevention activity through- 
out private industry and state government. 

Some 46 safety coordinators from the Department’s 25 
districts were present for the meeting which highlighted 
new safety ideas and old safety problems. 

One safety coordinator reported recent problems with a 
new self-propelled broom his district has received. From 
the safety standpoint, the equipment was not ready for use. 

Vernon Wilson, El Paso safety coordinator, said that 
before the piece of equipment could be considered opera- 
tional, a shield to protect the operator was added, the 
exhaust had to be relocated and a safety rail and seat belt 
added. Districts were asked to inform Equipment and Pro- 
curement Division when similar conditions exist. 

The group also approved a new individual no-accident 
award. Small decals, to be placed on hard hats, were 
selected as an appropriate award. 

“This type of award will promote accident prevention 
and at the same time promote the use of safety hats,” said 
Hudlow. The decals would be worn on each side of the 
safety hat to indicate how long an individual had worked 
without an accident. 

The district safety coordinators also gave a favorable 
vote for safe driving awards for all automotive equipment 
operators. Past awards were reserved for truck drivers only. 

The Department’s Fleet Safety Program was cited as 
a unique way for promoting vehicle safety. Some 9,000 
Department drivers have now completed the safety course. 
The program has been initiated on a continuous basis in 
all districts except Waco and Lufkin. 

Hudlow emphasized that the program was not one to be 
taken, completed, and forgotten. 

“It is a program to be continued indefinitely,” he said, 
“one that will be improved, refined, and expanded in the 
years ahead. Only in this way will we improve in traffic 
safety.” {9 


Today’s Fort Fisher replaces the Fort Fisher of 1837 and houses 
Company F, Texas Rangers, and the Homer Garrison Jr. Museum. 
The adjacent grounds have picnicking and camping facilities. 
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Just Off IH 35 


Fort Fisher Is Alive 


Bonnie FORT FISHER in 
1837 was no easy task. 

Rebuilding Fort Fisher in 1968 as a 
Texas Ranger Headquarters, museum, 
and recreation area wasn’t easy either. 
But the problems were vastly different. 

The first Fort Fisher was established 
as an outpost where the fierce Chero- 
kees were not only pillaging the homes 
of settlers, but were dealing death and 
destruction to the peaceful Indian 
tribes of the Brazos River Valley. 

The Cherokees, who had moved into 


By Dick Roberts 
Travel and Information Division 


the area in the 1820’s, were such a 
problem that William S. Fisher, then 
secretary of war for the Republic of 
Texas, designated a newly formed 
Ranger battalion to establish the fort. 
Commander of the troop was Captain 
Thomas H. Barron; second in com- 
mand was George B. Erath. 

It took the new Ranger company 
three weeks to freight the necessary 
materials to the site—a distance of 
about 50 miles. Their efforts included 
building a bridge across Cow Bayou 


and a road adequate enough for at 
least an ox team and wagon. 

Near a Waco Indian village the 
Rangers built the fort they named for 
the secretary of war. But after it was 
completed, military minds of that day 
decided it was “too far out from the 
settlements to do the type of service 
needed.”” Apparently the type of ser- 
vice needed was best provided by the 
militia, since such troops under the 
command of General Thomas Jeffer- 
son Rusk and General Edward Burle- 


De 


son soon ended the Cherokee reign of 
terror in the Brazos River Valley. 
Years later the tribe ended up on a 
reservation in Oklahoma. 

The idea of rebuilding the fort 
began in 1963, and following the sug- 
gestion of Wacoan James R. LeBlond 
the Waco Chamber of Commerce 
formed a committee to breathe life 
into the long-dead fort. 

The original concept, which has 
been followed, was to have a building 
which could serve a dual purpose. 
Since the original fort was a Texas 
Ranger outpost, it was fitting that the 
new fort would also be headquarters 
for a Texas Ranger Company. A 
Ranger unit, with jurisdiction over a 
46-county area, was located in Waco. 

A second function of the new 
structure was to house a museum, dis- 
playing mementos of the early Ranger 
days. On the local level, $125,000 was 
needed for the building, but the con- 
ception of the rebuilt fort included a 
37-acre recreation and camping area 
to surround it. This, too, needed fund- 
ing—$208,000, to be exact. 

Word of the need spread, and sup- 
port came. Among the dozens who gave 
generously of their time and interest 
was James Arness, Gunsmoke’s Matt 
Dillon. 

As plans progressed and money 
became available, those involved deter- 
mined that Fort Fisher would be a 
fitting tribute to Colonel Homer 
Garrison Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety and chief 
of the Texas Rangers. 

And so it was, in 1968 after 30 
years of service to the DPS, Colonel 
Garrison turned the first shovel of dirt 
in the construction of the building that 
would become a monument to his 
years of dedicated service. 

No record was kept of the con- 
struction of the first, short-lived 
Ranger post, but with research and 
knowledge of similar posts it was 
possible to design a fort which un- 
doubtedly approximates the original 
structure. 

In that structure today the visitor 
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Colonel Homer Garrison’s portrait occupies the focal point of the museum named in 
his honor. On IH 35 in Waco, the museum is open Monday through Saturday, 9 to 6 
and Sunday, 1 to 6. About 1,000 visitors are logged each month. 


finds a wealth of memorabilia com- 
memorating the history and heritage 
of the Texas Rangers. 

Drawing the attention of visitors 
are at least three excellent gun col- 
lections. One belongs to Charles 
Schreiner III of Mountain Home, 
another is owned by Joe Bates of 
Wortham, and the collection of Ralph 
O. Bricker of Austin which contains 
examples of pistols more than 350 
years old. 

One of the prizes in the Bates col- 
lection is a .45-caliber Dragoon Colt. 
So heavy that it had to be carried in 
a saddle holster, the pistol was espe- 
cially made by Samuel Colt for Captain 
Ben McCulloch in 1848. As a col- 


lector’s item, its value is placed at well 
over $10,000. 

Among other weapons on display 
is one of the 22 known surviving 1873 
Winchester rifles of the 1,000 origi- 
nally made—the rifle around which the 
TV series “Winchester ’73” was de- 
veloped. Also to be seen are three 
personal pistols of Colonel Tom Bass 
of the Colt Arms Company. These 
guns are considered to be among the 
world’s most highly decorated pistols. 

Other displays give intimate 
glimpses of Ranger activities in times 
gone by. It’s easier to visualize the 
problems and the successes of those 
early-day lawmen when looking at a 
picture of a captured moonshiner’s rig 
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The quiet strength of the old-time cowboy-Ranger is apparent in this life-size statue by 
Robert Summers of Glen Rose. The late Colonel Garrison’s eloquent tribute to the 
Rangers is inscribed on the base: ‘‘They are men who cannot be stampeded.”’ 


or the gambling equipment taken in a 
raid on an oil boom town’s gambling 
hall. 

In addition to photographs are oil 
paintings and statuary which also con- 
tribute to the aura of the museum, 

At present three Frederic Reming- 
ton bronzes are on loan to the mu- 
seum and other permanent bronzes 
are on display. El Paso artist Tom 
Lea’s famous “A Little Shade” is 
owned by the museum, as well as a 
picture he painted especially for Fort 
Fisher, It is entitled, ““Yonder’s Fort 
Fisher, Here Comes A Recruit.” In- 
spiration for the picture came when 
Lea visited the not-yet-open museum, 
and the paint was still wet when it was 
delivered to Fort Fisher. 

Exhibits of the work of contem- 
porary Western artists are often held 
at Fort Fisher, the most recent being 
that of Melvin C. Warren. The mu- 
seum schedules new exhibits about six 
times a year. 

Other displays recalling legendary 
Ranger days include a barbed wire 
exhibit and one of the four original 
bells from the Alamo which was cast 
ing 22, 

Today’s visitors to Fort Fisher can 
camp where the Rangers camped in 
1837 when they were building the fort. 
Much of the fort’s 37-acre tract is de- 
voted to camping facilities, including 
sites for 40 trailers or tents, barbecue 
pits, screened shelters, and rest rooms 
with showers. 

The camping facility has become so 
popular that additional sites are being 
added. Perhaps one cause of this in- 
creased activity is the opening of IH 
35 near the historic site, thus making 
both the fort and the camping area 
easily accessible near the Brazos River. 

The original Fort Fisher was estab- 
lished to ensure peace and security in 
the central region of the Brazos River 
Valley. The new Fort Fisher serves 
much the same purpose, for here is a 
peaceful spot where Texas Rangers, 
the world’s most famous peace officers, 
can once again call home. &9 
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Victoria Daily Advocate—Texans trav- 
eling during the holidays might take a 
look out the car window to see what they 
discard along the state’s streets and high- 
ways. 

And while motorists are looking at the 
litter, state legislative leaders will be 
trying to figure out a way to raise the 
approximately $2 million a year it takes 
to clean up after Texas litterbugs. An- 
other $500,000 a year has to be spent 
to repair damage done by vandals along 
the highways. 

Succinctly, the cost of litter collection 
in Texas equals the state motor fuel tax 
collected on almost 40 million gallons of 
gasoline—or enough to buy all the gaso- 
line needed for 50,000 family cars for 
about a year. 

Who throws all this litter along the 
highway? These out-of-state tourists that 
Texas has spent thousands of dollars at- 
tracting? 

No. 

According to State Highway Department 
surveys, most litter is tossed by local 
people—thoughtless and irresponsible citi- 
zens who gripe constantly about high 
taxes. 


Big Spring Herald, with a Houston 
dateline—Machines will never be devel- 
oped that can clean up litter along the 
highways as fast as motorists throw it 
out, 

That’s the prediction of Archie J. Sher- 
rod, chief engineer of maintenance opera- 
tions for the Texas Highway Department. 

“The only way this can be done is by 
education and a desire on the part of our 
customers, the traveling public, to keep 
litter off the roads,’”’ he said. 

“We see litter control as a permanent 
item of our maintenance job.” 


Beaumont Journal, in an editorial—A 
new publication from the Federal Highway 
Administration, ‘‘Highway Environment 
Reference Book,” offers some predictions 
concerning the nation’s highways that are 
important enough to repeat. 

To begin with, by the year 2000 the 


_ population of the United States will soar 


to a total of 275 million or more, with 
most of the growth centered in the na- 
tion’s already congested big cities. High- 
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way travel could double by 1985 and re- 
double by 2000. 

However, despite continually growing 
transportation demands, proportionately 
less urban land is now devoted to high- 
ways than in the past. 

A study of land use trends in 48 large 
American cities discloses consistent de- 
clines in the proportions of developed 
land devoted to highways. 


Sulphur Springs News, in an editorial 
—Modernization of SH 11 between Sul- 
phur Springs and Commerce is one of 
those projects of sufficient importance as 
to hold a high priority in any long-range 
plan for area development. 

The present highway is old, narrow, 
and overloaded with curves and sharp 
grades that make driving hazardous and 
tend to keep driver visibility limited. 

The time is ripe to start the ball rolling 
on SH 11 and to clear the various ob- 
stacles as they arise. It is an improvement 
that has to come, and one whose cost is 
likely to continue increasing with each 
year of delay. 


Houston Post, in an _ editorial—The 
new ordinance making it illegal to let 
material fall or spill from trucks is a step 
in the right direction, but it is a little like 
emptying the ocean with a teacup. It is 
useful as an anti-littering control. What 
is needed is an anti-death control. 

The fines of $25 to $200 seem meager 
for a violation that caused two recent 
deaths on the Southwest Freeway. We 
must take action to make the punishment 
fit the crimes or our freeways .. . will 
become deathways. 

Let the city match the Texas Highway 
Department in purpose. The breakaway 
sign and lamp posts and the energy- 
absorbing barriers being installed . . . on 
all new freeways are proven life-savers. 

During the first year . . . they were 
struck 13 times with no serious injury. 

Moreover, many other collisions have 
been unreported because motorists were 
able to drive their cars away from the 
barrel-barriers. The marvel is that these 
barriers are comparatively inexpensive. 


The Highway Department builds the 
freeways, but the city must supervise their 
use with more vision and prudence. 


Dallas Morning News—With downtown 
traffic congestion increasing, LBJ Free- 
way, now half complete, provides hope for 
Dallas motorists. 

R. L. Yielding, assistant engineer for 
the Texas Highway Department’s District 
18 in Dallas, said that when the freeway 
is complete, motorists will have two 
routes to travel to the outer cities without 
going through the middle of Dallas— 
Loop 12 and the freeway. 

He said the freeway also will provide 
greater access to destinations outside 
Dallas—Houston and Shreveport, for 
example. 

Upon completion, the road will be a 65- 
mile circle around Dallas. 


San Antonio Light, with an Austin date- 
line—“'We've got to tell the Highway De- 
partment that they have more responsi- 
bility to the society than pouring con- 
crete,’’ Representative Jake Johnson, San 
Antonio, said Wednesday. 

Johnson was presenting his bill to the 
House Highways and Road Committee to 
require the Highway Department to plant 
pecan trees as often as possible on Texas 
roads. 

Johnson was armed with figures on the 
number of trees planted by the Highway 
Department since 1966. The figures indi- 
cated “that it’s pretty obvious that the 
Highway Department, when Mrs. (Lyndon) 
Johnson left Washington, just stopped 
doing anything. 

“The Highway Department has the idea 
that concrete and open spots are what 
is beautiful. Trees, shrubs, and other 
parts of nature are an important part of 
our environment.” 

Johnson said since he introduced the 
measure, ‘‘several members have come 
to me and said what about the redwood 
or the palm. Well, that’s fine to lump 
them all in this bill so the Highway De- 
partment will plant trees where they can 
survive.”” 


Only a few inches in diameter, some of these delicate columns are 25 
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A Broadway production couldn't be more entertaining. The play and characters are 
millions of years old, yet nature has produced a fresh and entertaining drama that 
displays in grand style her true creative talents in Texas’... 


DAVETCANCAN BINcases 


By Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
Travel and Information Division 


Photographs by Herman Kelly, John Suhrstedt, and Jack Lewis 


profusion of artistic formations re- 
sembling anything from an Indian 
headdress to Abraham Lincoln’s pro- 
file decorates the ceilings. Exquisite 
sculptures of Christmas trees, animals, 
and waterfalls embellish the walls. 
Eerie moonlike craters pit the floor. 
So intriguing, so colorful, and so un- 
usual are their displays that thousands 
of Texans and out-of-state tourists are 
drawn to their attractions each year. 
These wonders are not man made. 
They are the tedious work of Mother 
Nature. In her sinuous caverns below 
the Lone Star State’s surface she has 
nursed them for millions of years. 
There are more than 50,000 cellars 
of beauty scattered across the nation. 
In Texas alone there are some 2,000 
caves, and the state can boast having 
seven of the finest subterranean fan- 
tasylands ever produced by nature’s 
creative hands. Texas’ seven caves of- 
fer the cave enthusiast glittering 
glimpses of everything nature has 
carved into her underground wonder- 
land. 
Six of the caves are located within 
a 100-mile radius of the state capitol. 
Three, Inner Space Cave near George- 
town, Wonder Cave* in San Marcos, 
and Natural Bridge Caverns near New 
Braunfels, are just a short trek off TH 
35. Another, Longhorn Caverns, is 


*Wonder Cave, one of the oldest tourist at- 
tractions in the state, will become Wonder 
World April 1. The name change is being 
made because the cave is only one of the 
many attractions featured at the site. There 
is also a deer-park train ride, wild game re- 
fuge, rock shop, Tejas tower, gravity house, 
and free picnic grounds. 


The mystifying Butterfly spreads its crystalline wings on its perch in the Caverns of 
Sonora. This rare, symmetrical helictite is the only transparent drapery of its type in 
the world. The formation actually defies the laws of gravity. Water flows so slowly that a 
drop does not form and gravity is not given an opportunity to affect the shape. 
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Formations such as this are generally referred to as 
cave bacon, but the fringe at the bottom of this drap- 
ery distinguishes it from other similar formations. 
This formation in Sonora is called the Indian Head- 
dress. The streaked color in the formation is caused by 
iron oxide impurities mixing with the water at certain 
periods, which leaves brown and orange streaks. 


located just off US 281 ten miles south 
of Burnet, and the small German town 
of Boerne has two caverns, Cascade 
and Century. 

For cave enthusiasts in West Texas, 
there is a jewel of a cavern about eight 
miles west of the Edwards Plateau city 
of Sonora. Appropriately called Cav- 
erns of Sonora, it is located only a 
short jaunt off another of the state’s 
major highways, IH 10. 

Texas’ commercial caves have 
three things in common. One, they 
charge a nominal fee for entrance, 
two, they are all beautiful and enter- 
taining, and, three, they are all plea- 
santly cool. But their similarity ends 
there. 

After exploring several of the state’s 
wild caves, writer Jimmy Walker has 
this to say about Texas’ underworld 
showcase in a 1957 issue of Texas 
Parade: 

“Each cave has points to recommend 
it. Some are splendid in variety of 
formations, others in the complexities 
of passages. Still others offer features 
that are unique and found nowhere else 
in the world.” 

And summarizing all of Texas’ cav- 
erns, both commercial and non-com- 
merical, one cave explorer (spelunker) 
said: 

“They are as different as large cities. 
Each has its own personality. Each has 
its own characteristics. The old say- 
ing, ‘When you’ve seen one cave, 
you’ve seen them all,’ couldn’t be 
further from the truth.” 

Along with the natural beauty found 
in Texas’ seven caves, there is also 
an abundance of interesting history and 
folklore. Some were once thought to 
be used as shelter by Indians. One was 
even used as a source of saltpeter, a 
raw material used in making gun- 
powder, during the Civil War. 


‘‘Unbelievable”’ is how cavern experts refer 
to many of the formations found in the 
Caverns of Sonora. Famous for glittering 
crystal-like formations like this delicate 
mass in the Crystal Room, the cavern of- 
fers visitors a breathtaking view of na- 
ture’s creativity. 


Tourists visiting the Caverns of Sonora stroll through magnificent 
forests. of interesting formations. This room, decorated with beau- 
tifully colored stalactites, stalagmites, columns, draperies,“ and 
cave coral, is typical of other rooms in the West ;Texas ‘Cavern, 
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the state’s caverns. 

Many tourists, native Texans, and 
spelunkers consider the Caverns of 
Sonora to be the jewel of Texas’ caves. 
Bill Stephenson, a former president of 
the National Speleological Society, was 
so impressed by the caverns that he 
declared them “the most indescribably 


One cavern is rich with bones of 
animals that vanished from the earth 
10,000 to 20,000 years ago, while an- 
other was inhabited by a hermit around 
the turn of the century. And during 
Prohibition, a large room in one cave 
was covered with a wooden floor and 
used as a dance hall. As the story goes, 
liquid refreshments flowed as freely beautiful in the world. Its beauty can’t 
in the cavern as the Charleston music possibly be exaggerated, even by Tex- 
of the 20’s. ans.” 

Discovered around the turn of the 
century by a West Texas sheepherder, 
the cave was thought to be “ordinary” 
until 1955. At that time members of 
a Dallas grotto club managed to cross 
a 70-foot pit to the active sections of 
the cave. What they found was in 


The often humorous history behind 
the caverns doesn’t begin to approach 
the magnificent natural beauty found 
in the caves. But the beauty and his- 
tory, combined with the awesome si- 
lence and impenetrable blackness adds 
to the mystery and allure of a visit to 


sharp contrast to what they left on the 
other side. In addition to cave coral 
and popcorn formations, which were 
in abundance on the other side of the 
pit, the spelunkers discovered sinuous 
cellars filled with helictites, draperies, 
flowstones, soda straws, and other for- 
mations. Their colors range from pure 
white through shades of gray, faint 
greens and blues, pale rose, bright 
oranges, and deep browns. 

“We use the phrase ‘Symphony in 
Color’ to describe the cave in our bro- 
chures,” said Jack Burch, one of the 
cave’s developers. “That’s about as 
accurate as anyone can come.” 

Burch, an avid spelunker who has 
studied caves around the world, says 
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he believes the cave is one of the 
most colorful to be found anywhere 
and certainly the cleanest. 

“We have many colored formations, 
but the majority are crystal clear, One 
has to see them to believe them,” he 
said. 

The prodigious number of helictites 
and a unique formation appropriately 
named the Butterfly are what cave 
manager James Morris calls the trade- 
mark of the cave. 


“There are literally thousands of 
helictites hanging from the ceiling and 
walls that form horseshoes, loops, and 
other odd shapes. And Jack says there 
are thousands more in the undeveloped 
sections of the cavern,” said Morris. 

Currently there is approximately one 
mile of cave open but the exact length 
of the caverns is unknown, Since the 
first tour in 1960, various speleologi- 
cal groups have mapped more than 
five miles and there is another esti- 


These curious formations which resemble fried eggs are found in abundance through- 
out Natural Bridge Caverns. Only one other cave in the nation, Luray Caverns in 
Virginia, has such a pronounced display of the unusual formations. 
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mated five miles explored but unmap- 
ped, said Morris. 

What about cave life? Morris says 
that a few bat bones have been found 
and the skeleton of a racoon was found 
near the original opening. There are 
also a few cave crickets near the en- 
trance and exit and a few darkling 
beetles. Early spelunkers also found a 
millipede. But as Morris so wisely put 
it, “There is nothing living down there 
but the formations. They are growing 
each day.” 

One of the newest Texas caves is 
Natural Bridge Caverns. Much like 
Sonora’s caverns, Natural Bridge con- 
cealed its wonders for many years. 
Not until 1960 was it thought to be 
more than another interesting, but not 
very large cave. 

In March of 1960, a clogged crawl- 
way was opened by a group of spe- 
lunkers from St. Mary’s University in 
San Antonio. They wound and twisted 
their way into vast rooms filled with 
varied formations. 

The name of the cave is derived 
from a sixty-foot long natural stone 
bridge that looms over the cave’s en- 
trance. At the bottom of the sink a 
small opening originally led into a ser- 
ies of small rooms and minor passages 
known as St. Mary’s Hall, the South 
Fault, and the Coon rooms. 

Although containing some delicate 
formations, their beauty is relative to 
the archeological material recovered 
near the opening. During excavation 
of the entrance, remains of a grizzly 
bear which vanished from Texas more 
than 8,000 years ago, were uncovered. 
Also, the remains of an Indian, dating 
back 5,000 years, were found along 
with an assortment of arrowheads. 


This 60-foot natural bridge spans the en- 
trance to Natural Bridge Caverns. Locat- 
ed on a large cattle ranch appropriately 
named Natural Bridge Ranch, the cav- 
erns—opened in 1964—also use the 
same title. Tours through the subterran- 
ean paradise begin at the entrance on 
the left. 
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Natural Bridge is mammoth in size 
and Clara and Harry Heidemann, own- 
ers of the caverns, have taken steps 
necessary to preserve the natural beau- 
ty. Well-lighted walkways take tour- 
ists through an unforgettable tour of 
subterranean splendor. 


The state chairman of the Texas 


Speleological Association found the 
cavern so impressive that he chose one 
of the large rooms as the site for his 
wedding. “It is the most spectacular 


in the state,” he said. _ 
Heidemann, who has taken a deep 


‘interest in the development of the cave 


and has done much of the work him- 
self, said that ‘Texas’ caves are gradu- 
ally coming of age. So many people 


thought that Texas didn’t have any | 


caverns, but we really have some spec- 
tacular ones.” 
Certainly Natural Bridge can be 
called spectacular. Tourists will see all — 
of the more common underground for- 
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‘to Cascade Caverns, but most’ x Thirty million years ago this opening was formed in the earth's surface. Today it is 
is one of the unique scenes'in ——part of the tour through the cave in San Marcos’ Wonder World. The cave lies on the 
on the ceiling, but rapi wate Balcones Fault Line, the dividing point between upland and lowland Texas. The fault 

ee _- z 2... ‘; “ r by line was given the Spanish name ‘‘balcones’’ because to those who viewed the south- 


ward and eastward hills from below, they looked like balconies. 
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The Lake of the Moon Room (left) is one 
of the highlights of a tour through Inner 
Space Cave. Crowded with colorful forma- 
tions and filled with crystal clear water, 
the room is almost brought to life through 
the use of a European sound-and-light 
technique. 


So profuse, yet so delicate are these soda 
straw formations (right) that they could 
break from their own weight, from sound 
waves, or from air currents. Most of these 
formations, found on the Soda Straw Bal- 
cony of Inner Space Cave are about 
three-eights of an inch in diameter, but 
their walls are only about 1/64 inch thick. 
The longest one measures eight feet. 


mations such as stalactites and stalag- 
mites, plus formations not found any- 
where else. Delicate soda straws and 
hollow crystal formations a half-inch 
in diameter, some ranging up to 15 
feet long, can be found in the cave. 
Also of unusual beauty are the fried- 
egg formations. Natural Bridge is only 
one of two caves in the United States 
with such a wide selection of the un- 
usual formations. 

One room, Hall of the Mountain 
Kings, is 350 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. Dominating the room is a prodi- 
gious calcium crystal formation tower- 
ing some five stories high. Another 
room, Sherwood Forest, is saturated 
with tall columns that were formed 
when stalactites and stalagmites jcin- 
ed. One column, said to be the oldest 
in the nation, is 14 feet high and 
three inches in diameter..- 

“We have another section of the 
cavern that is now being explored,” 
said Heidemann, “that we hope to 
open in the near future.” The new 
cavern is some 1,400 feet long and 
contains five rooms. 

The cave is formed in the Edwards 
limestone and disproves the old theory 
that large caves do not exist along the 
Balcones Escarpment. As former Tex- 
as Governor John Connally said at 
dedication ceremonies in 1964, ‘“Nat- 
ural Bridge is a jewel in the crown of 
_Texas attractions.” 

Another recent addition to Texas’ 
cave world is Inner Space Cave near 


Georgetown. Running under IH 35, it 
was discovered in 1963 when a High- 
way Department core driller struck 
the cave during footing explorations 
prior to construction of IH 35. 
“We feel halfway kin to the Texas 


Highway Department,” said Doyle 
Clawson, cave manager. ‘““We owe our 
complete operation to them.” 

Two of the most frequent questions 
asked Clawson about the cave is “what 
did the Highway Department employee 
say when he entered the cavern,” and 
“has anyone ever been lost in the 
cave?” 

“IT don’t know what his exact words 
were,” said Clawson, “but I think he 
said something to the effect, ‘Hey, 
there’s a helluva cave down here.’ ” 

No one has been lost on a tour, said 
Clawson, but the contractor, L. H. 
Henderson, his daughter, and a con- 
struction worker were lost in the cave 
for about 17 hours during early devel- 
opment stages. 

The cave has also been a mecca 
for archeologists. Remains of a prehis- 


toric mammoth, glyptodon, a rare 
species of the peccary, bat species 
formerly unknown to the scientific 
world, giant sloth, dire wolf, and ex- 
tinct forms of the horse, camel, and 
sabre-toothed tiger have been unearth- 
ed. There is a large display of the 
bones in one section of the cave and 
at one point tourists can see the re- 
mains of a huge mammoth tusk that 
was left partially uncovered. It is 1314- 
feet long. 

A cable car carries tourists down a 
17-degree incline through the 300- 
foot entrance shaft into the sparkling 
cavern. One of the most impressive 
rooms is called the Lake of the Moon 
where thousands of unusual and multi- 
colored formations are mirrored in 
clear pools. Its beauty is further en- 
hanced by a dramatic sound-and-light 
presentation. And of particular interest 
is the giant Flowing Stone of Time, 
a creamy white flowstone, formed by 
a continuous flow of water, and an 
abundant crop of soda straws. 

Visitors sometimes provide humor- 
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ous moments, says Clawson. 

“T remember one tourist from Ne- 
braska who calmly stated, ‘Man, I 
could sure put a lotta corn down 
here-as 

One of the funniest comments came 
from a small boy. After getting a 
glimpse of the sinus passages of an 
extinct mammoth, the young boy 
quipped, “Boy, I’d sure hate for him 
to sneeze on me.” 

“The present tour runs about three- 
fourths of a mile, but we have charted 
and surveyed approximately three 
miles,” said Clawson. “We also have 
about 2,000 feet that we know of that 
isn’t charted.” 

Texas can also boast of having the 
only completely dry-formed fault-line 
cave open to the public, which is only 
one of the attractions at San Marcos’ 
Wonder Cave. 

Formed by an earthquake 30 mil- 
lion years ago, the cave does not have 
the water-formed formations found in 
other Texas caves. However, it does 
give visitors an interesting view of the 
Balcones Fault Line and the displace- 
ment that occurred with the fault. 
Flint nodules encased in limestone 
were torn apart by the quakes and 
one can easily view the matching 
pieces, separated by 10 feet or more, 
in opposite walls of the cave. 

Discovered in 1893 by a San Marcos 
farmer, Mark Bevers, while he was 
drilling for water, the cave is possibly 
one of the best known in the state. 
Bevers tried to commercialize the cave, 
but in 1923, after repeated difficul- 
ties, he sold it to another local resi- 
dent for a horse and saddle. 

One of the rooms in the cave, the 
Poker Room, retained its name after 
Bevers sold it. Since gambling and 
drinking were strictly prohibited in 
Hays County from the late 1800's, 
the Poker Room was often used as a 
site for the unlawful activities. 

Jon Mostyn, Wonder Cave mana- 
ger, says that the cave is one of six 
dry-formed caves in the world and 
one of two in the United States. The 
other is located in Ohio. 
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A short distance from San Marcos, 
in the small German settlement of 
Boerne, are two more interesting 
caves, Cascade and Century. 

Eleven miles northwest of Boerne is 
Century Cavern, one of the best de- 
corated in Central Texas. Once called 
Cave-Without-a-Name, it has been 
open since 1939. 

The main body of the cave, only 
about 600 feet long, lies at a depth 
of 110 feet and the tour ends at a 


forked stream. The left fork extends 
for several thousand feet before exit- 
ing as a spring known as Dead Man’s 
Cave. The other branch extends a few 
thousand feet until siphons block ex- 
ploration except with aqua lungs. 
Formations throughout the cave re- 
semble pure white clusters of grapes 
drooping from the ceiling, stalagmites 
resembling Mary and the Christ Child 
rising from the floor. A leaning totem 
pole and a giant bacon strip give Cen- 
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Oddly shaped draperies, ornate stalagmites, delicate stalactites and colorful flow- 
stone—formed by water flowing down the cave. walls—make this large room one of 
the most “attractive ins Century Cavern..Althaugh the formations are named, pipe 
organ’On the teft and ice creat cones on the right, one’ can find. formations that 


resemble almost-anything. 


tury a character all its own. 

Cascade Caverns is about five miles 
south of Boerne. Discovered about 
1840, it is the state’s most active 
public cave. The entrance to the cave, 
an impressive hole at the base of a 
60-foot cliff, opens into a half-mile 
long passage well decorated with for- 
mations. 

There are three large rooms. One 
650 feet from the entrance, is 380 
feet long by 60 feet wide by 68 feet 


high. The second is 1,100 feet from 
the entrance and measures 50 feet by 
30 feet by 30 feet. 

Jack Whiteaker, cave manager, says 
that artifacts of Indian tribes that once 
roamed the area have been found in 
and around the caverns. 

“There is also a legend that an early 
German settler lived as a hermit in the 
cavern’s first room almost 100 years 
ago,” he said. 

Rich in history and folklore, Long- 


horn Cavern near Burnet is the only 
cave in Texas located in a state park. 
Although no one knows who dis- 
covered the cave—legend has it that 
bats did—it has been known since the 
mid-Nineteenth Century. It was devel- 
oped by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the early 1930’s and has been 
operated as a state park since that 
time. 

The cavern features huge cool 
domed rooms, wide passages, sparkling 
crystal galleries, and unusual rock for- 
mations. Although the cave is almost 
completely inactive, the beautiful 
sculpturing of the walls and large cry- 
stals of calcite on the walls combine 
to make it an interesting and attractive 
cave. 

Some of the more interesting forma- 
tions include the Hall of Marble, the 
Queen’s Watchdog, and almost per- 
fect sculptures of an eagle’s wing, and 
a profile of Abraham Lincoln. 

The largest room is the Indian 
Council Room, which was used by In- 
dians as a meeting room. During the 
Civil War gunpowder was made there 
and then stored in other nooks of the 
cavern. Bullet molds, old guns, a bayo- 
net, arrowheads and two human skele- 
tons have been uncovered in or near 
the room. 

Another room in Longhorn, the 
Lunch Room, was once a meeting 
hall, picnic area, night club, and 
restaurant for local residents. Legend 
has it that the outlaw Sam Bass once 
used it for a hideout. At one spot in 
the cavern two inverted potholes have 
joined to form what appears to be a 
giant bootprint. On the tour it is called 
Sam Bass’s Footprint. 

Each year hundreds of thousands 
of people visit Texas’ intriguing under- 
world of beauty. And they are sure to 
discover something new. 

“No matter how many times I walk 
through the cave, it must be over a 
hundred trips now, not to mention 
other caves I’ve seen,” said Albert 
Matin, a part-time guide at the Caverns 
of Sonora, “I’m fascinated each time. I 
always see something new. & 
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San Angelo’s new maintenance 
sign stand could be the answer 
to the old problem of bulky, 
awkward barricades. Kenneth 
Duckworth and Louis Olenick 
(left) place one of the 
barricades and accompanying 
signs, then Olenick adjusts 
the extension leg so the stand 
will rest evenly on the right 
of way. 


A Strong 
Stand 


Mirena CE FORCES in 


the San Angelo District are using one- 
man sign stands to help prevent traf- 
fic accidents on highway maintenance 
projects. 

The one-man stands, commonly re- 
ferred to as maintenance barricades 
or warning signs, are the brainstorm of 
a two-man team from the Sonora 
Maintenance Section, John Bell and 
Louis Olenick, both maintenance tech- 
nicians. They designed and built the 
lightweight barricades which are now 
used throughout the district. 

Olenick, who originally conceived 
the idea for the stand, said it is simple 
to build and it works very well. 

“There have been a few instances 
where the signs blew over, but we de- 
finitely don’t have the problem with 
these signs we did with the old ones,” 
said Olenick. 

“It’s just what we needed,” said Al 
Jennings, district maintenance engi- 
neer. “Each barricade is lightweight, 
transports easily in the bed of a dump 
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truck, and can be set up by one man.” 

They replace conventional folding 
stands, trailers, and multiple section 
barricade signs that have been used 
in the district. Many of the barricades 
once used required a separate truck 
for hauling and a minimum of two 
men to set up. District 7 officials feel 
that the new warning signs are a clever 
solution to the age-old problem of 
signing barricades. 

“We needed something simple to 
construct yet sturdy, and something the 
men would use,” said District Engineer 
J. A. Snell. “The stands have received 
nothing but favorable comments from 


all maintenance personnel using them.” 

One of the most promising features 
of the barricades is that “the men use 
them.” Each stand is easy to work 
with, especially when compared to old 
stands, said Jennings. They are also 
inexpensive. The district maintenance 
engineer estimated that the tripod bar- 
ricade costs approximately half as 
much to build than other types pre- 
viously used. 

The barricade, which is similar to 
the tripod carried by survey crews, is 
made of lightweight steel tubing and 
weighs approximately 20 pounds. The 
sign, which is separate from the tri- 


pod, rests in two metal clamps on the 
front legs of the tripod. A special hook 
on the back of the sign latches over 
the steel plate atop the tripod. One leg 
is adjustable for resting on small in- 
clines. 

The legs have cold roll tips so they 
can be secured in the ground and the 
stand may be further stabilized by 
hanging a weight from the center of 
the tripod or by placing sand bags 
over each leg. 

When work is completed, the stand 
can be closed, placed in the dump 
_ truck bed, and the sign hung on the 
sideboards for easy transportation. 


Although inconspicuous, this new litter container mounted on the front of this dump- 
truck bed is easily accessible and a convenient place to store workday litter. Built 
into the front of the container is a handy expanded metal window that enables per- 
sonnel to see how much litter has collected. 


Cab Clutter Container 


By James E. Kelley 
Engineering Technician IV 
Fort Worth, District 2 


HE WISE COUNTY Maintenance Section in District 2 has deve- 
loped a new container for litter that maintenance personnel often 
find as big a problem as roadside litter—their own. 

The new container, a metal box that is welded onto the side of main- 
tenance vehicles, was designed by Maintenance Foreman Floyd J. Kel- 
ley and built by Max D. McDonald. 

Paper cups, lunch sacks, sandwich and candy wrappers, cigarette 
packages, and other disposable items collected during a day are no 
longer considered cab clutter. Kelley’s device solves the problem. 

Made from salvaged flat iron and expanded metal, each unit costs 
approximately $10. It is 12 inches wide, 18 inches long and five inches 
deep. It also features a flip-top lid that makes depositing the litter easy 
and a trap door at the bottom for easy removal. 

What does District 2 think of the container? 

“It’s a perfect way to fight litter,” says R. W. Crook, district engi- 
neer. With that thought in mind, the containers are now being installed 
on all maintenance vehicles in the district. {9 
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EFLECTORIZED YELLOW 
PAINT is being used to stop 
cattle in District 16. The yellow sub- 
stance is being applied in two locations 
on Padre Island’s Park Road 22 as a 
new foolproof cattle guard that puz- 
zles wandering cattle and solves main- 
tenance problems. 
Only a few weeks ago maintenance 


It looks like pavement with yellow stripes painted across it, but in District 16 they call 
it a cattle guard. Oddly enough, cattle seem to agree because they are reluctant to 
cross it. The cattle guard spans busy Park Road 22 at the north end of the Padre Island 


National Seashore. 


personnel were periodically retrieving 
cattle from conventional cattle guards. 
Constructed on two secondary roads, 
the guards became a problem after 
several cattle got their hooves stuck 
between the rails. 

“A coat of reflectorized yellow paint 
was added to the rails,” said Russell 
Reeb, engineering technician IV. “We 


Se - _ 


A wooden fence installed on Padre Island has substantially reduced the amount of sand 
that collects on the roadway. Prior to its installation, maintenance crews were plagued 


with sand collecting on the road. 
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haven’t had any cattle stuck since 
then.” 

The need for two additional cattle 
guards on Park Road 22 was later 
discussed with park rangers. Mainte- 
nance Construction Foreman Russell 
N. Wylie, realizing the cost of a 
cattle guard (approximately $2,000), 
thought, “If brightly painted rails 
would retain the cattle, then why 
wouldn’t yellow stripes painted on the 
highway?” 

Wylie’s crew painted 10 stripes 
(four inches wide and five inches 
apart) from pavement edge to pave- 
ment edge on the park road. 

“It worked,” said Reeb. “We haven’t 
had any reports of cattle crossing the 
painted cattle guards yet.” 

Not so unusual, but equally useful 
was installation of a wooden fence 
along certain sections of the park road 
to solve another problem — blowing 
sand. 

“We had a real problem,’ Reeb 
said. Drifts almost 12 feet deep often 
“walked” across the island — a hazard 
to motorists. 

“Since the fences were installed, we 
haven’t had any major problems,” he 
said. 


Wet-Weather Driving Tips 


VERY MOTORIST realizes the 
hazards involved in wet-weather 
driving. Right? Wrong. 

“Oh, I slowed down a bit,” con- 
fessed one motorist from his hospital 
bed after he had skidded off the pave- 
ment into the trunk of a large oak 
tree. 

Maybe you are saying, “I do slow 
down, but what’s a satisfactory 
speed?” Or, “Does the quality of my 
tires or the air pressure affect my 
chance of coming to a safe stop on wet 
pavement?” 

Highway Department research engi- 
neers have come up with some interest- 
ing answers to these questions that 
could mean the difference between 
getting there safely—or not at all. 

The wet-weather driving tips are a 
by-product of a Highway Department- 
Texas Transportation Institute  re- 
search project geared to finding meth- 
ods of improving highway pavements. 

“We’ve found ways to improve 
curves on pavement so that they better 
fit the driver’s path, ways to improve 
the cross section of pavement so water 
will drain faster, ways to develop non- 
polishing aggregates, and ways to keep 
lane ruts out of our roads so water 
won't collect,” said John Nixon, High- 
way Design Division engineer of re- 
search. 

Nixon’s driving tips are simple and 
easy to follow: slow down, drive 


cautiously, avoid puddles of water in 
the roadway, avoid making sudden 
turns, and make sure your car is 
equipped with a good set of tires, 

Everyone should know to drive 
slower on wet pavement, but many 
don’t, said Nixon. 

“In most cases, driving on a wet 
pavement is almost as hazardous as 
driving on an ice-covered pavement,” 
he said, “simply because motorists fail 
to recognize the hazards involved in 
wet-weather driving. 

“We recommend that motorists 
drive at 50 miles per hour or less on 
wet pavement.” Numerous checks 
made by research engineers revealed 
that the average motorist only reduces 
his speed a few miles per hour in 
rainy weather. 

“Hydroplaning can occur in some 
cases at 50 miles per hour,” said 
Nixon. “Also, your braking distance 
is four times greater on wet pavement. 
Motorists should reduce their speed 
and allow themselves extra time to 
reach their destination.” 

Another handy tip is to avoid 
puddles of water that might collect in 
a rutted section of the roadway. 

Normally the vehicle in front of you 
will leave a trail approximately one- 
fourth of a mile long. In this area, 
water has been splashed from the 
roadway surface and the chances of 
hydroplaning are less, Nixon said. 


“Good tires are extra insurance,” 
said Nixon, “and the tread depth is 
very important.” 

Slick tires are dangerous on any 
surface, but they are particularly un- 
safe on wet pavement. With the help 
of officers from the Department of 
Public Safety, the highway research 
team made a recent survey of 500 wet- 
weather accidents in a 10-county area 
around Austin. The survey showed 
that 24 percent of the vehicles had 
2/32 of an inch or less tread depth. 

“Tread depth above 2/32 of an 
inch is usually sufficient for wet- 
weather driving,” said Nixon, “but 
anything below that increases the 
chances of hydroplaning.” 

Nixon and his research engineers 
have also discovered that the amount 
of tire pressure directly affects wet- 
weather driving. The more tire pres- 
sure you have the less chance you 
have of hydroplaning, he said. 

Tires carrying 36 pounds of pres- 
sure are safe for speeds of approxi- 
mately 60 miles per hour on wet 
pavement, and 25 pounds of pressure 
is safe for speeds of 50 miles per hour. 

Future research may develop the 
all-purpose highway safe for all 
weather conditions, but until that 
happens, remember that driving on a 
wet pavement is hazardous. Slow down 
and live. 

—Frank G. Kelly Jr. 
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AWARDS 


(As of March 31, 1971) 


45 Years 
District 23 
Larkin C. Cleveland, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


40 Years 
District 6 
Robert E. Ward, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


35 Years 

Administration 

Bannister L. DeBerry, Assistant State Highway Engineer 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

George Coleman, Maintenance Technician II 

District 5 

Eugene Munselle, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 11 

Robert A. Cox, Engineering Technician V 

A. J. Pringle, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 

District 13 

Aster D. Anderson, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

Planning Survey Division 

Gus Willeford, ADP Supervisor III 

Motor Vehicle Division 

Maurice E. Burkhart, Supervisor, Motor Vehicle Section 
District 2 

Earnest C. Clay, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Fred N. Geye, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 9 

Wilson G. Kaiser, Engineering Technician IV 


District 10 

Donald V. Frazer, Engineering Technician V 
District 12 

James W. Hail, Engineering Technician V 
District 14 


Joseph O. Schott, Engineering Technician V 

Arville A. Young, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 15 

Clifton G. Sims, Maintenance Technician II 

Bennie L. Roberts, Engineering Technician V 

District 16 

Karl R. Kutzer, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 18 

John G. Keller, District Engineer 

District 20 

Clobus Romero, Maintenance Technician II 


District 21 
Reinaldo S. Garcia, Maintenance Technician II 
Alfonso C. Munoz, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

George G. McElroy, Jr., Warehouse Supervisor 
District 1 

Luther C. Shew, Maintenance Technician | 
District 2 

Jonnie W. Buck, Engineering Technician IV 
District 5 

Joseph W. Williams, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
District 7 

Lee R. Ferguson, Engineering Aide IV 

District 8 

Burris B. Beaty, Maintenance Technician II 
Barnie A. Cumbie Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 10 

Laymon L. Sumner, Engineering Technician III 
District 12 

Edwin Marek, Draftsman III 

Guadalupe Martinez, Maintenance Technician | 
District 13 

John G. Laughter Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
Harley P. Stell Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 
District 14 

Robert H. Duke, Engineering Technician V 

Carl Morton, Engineering Technician V 

District 15 

Wilbur H. Halliburton, Maintenance Technician II 
Daniel J. Mangold, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 

Ynes Cabrera, Maintenance Technician | 
District 17 

Howard G. Long, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Robert L. Slott, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Norman A. Gilcrease, Engineering Technician V 
Richard D. Hickson, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

Thomas W. Talley, Engineering Technician V 
Joseph P. Warren, Maintenance Technician II 
District 20 

Weldon B. Stovall, Engineering Technician V 
Reynold V. Turney Jr., Engineering Technician V 
District 24 

Sam D. Adams, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


(As of February 28, 1971) 

40 Years 

Materials and Tests Division 

Johnson G. Gault, Chief Accountant II 
District 19 

George H. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 


35 Years 

Equipment and Procurement Division 

Jeffrie Sauls, Maintenance Technician II 
Maintenance Operations Division 

Samuel E. Roper, Supervising Traffic Engineer 
District 14 

Walter W. Wichmann, Maintenance Technician II 


30 Years 

Highway Design Division 

Edward M. Carl Jr., Engineer of Surveys 

Planning Survey Division 

Charles R. Davis, Administrator, Technical Programs II 
District 18 

Aubrey T. Holley, Maintenance Technician II 

District 24 

Manuel Cortez, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Right of Way Division 

Helen Kloesel, Accountant | 

District 3 

Clifton S. Morris, Maintenance Technician | 
Clayton D. Wages, Maintenance Technician II 
District 5 

Elwin B. Gooch, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 6 

Ira B. Wilson, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Lealon F. Brown, Maintenance Technician II 
James R. Wright, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Grady M. Ward, Maintenance Technician II 
District 12 

James E. Grayson, Senior Designing Engineer 
John B. Holstine, Engineering Technician III 
Reginald B. Moffett, Deck Hand 

District 13 

Vollie Cook, Maintenance Technician II 

August J. Polasek, Shop Foreman III 

District 18 

James V. Bufford, Engineering Technician V 
District 19 

Joe D. Bickham, Accountant III 

Horace C. Brown Jr., Draftsman III 

District 20 

Boyed Reed, Engineering Technician IV 

John H. Greer, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Jesus V. de la Garza, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Alvaro M. Maldonado, Maintenance Technician | 
Eudelio G. Maldonado, Maintenance Technician | 
District 23 

Paul D. Pullig, Shop Foreman IV 

District 24 

Raymond B. Guerra, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Arville Coyle, Supervising Resident Engineer 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 
Morris Holmes, Maintenance Technician II 
John A. Maye, Maintenance Technician | 


District 2 

Homer D. Culp, Sign Supervisor 

District 3 

George L. Betts, Maintenance Technician II 
District 4 

Eunice B. Wright, Senior Accountant 
District 5 

Willie L. Redford, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 

Manuel Ortega, Maintenance Technician II 
District 7 


John A. Ward, Warehouse Supervisor 
Willie O. Wuistinger, Maintenance Technician | 


District 8 

Lindon E. Wheeler, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Harmon E. Chiles Jr., Right of Way Agent IV 
District 10 


Chester M. Lacy, Engineering Technician III 
Tillman L. Mewbourn, Maintenance Technician II 
District 11 

Sam W. Frizzell, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 12 

Ernest V. Richardson, Maintenance Technician II 
Luther M. Taylor, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Herman G. Botard, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 14 

Erhardt H. Sanders, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 

Paul J. DeArmond, Accountant | 

Edmund A. Goll, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Harry F. Ahrens, Engineering Technician V 
Milton H. Mabry, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Conrad D. Hendrix, Engineering Technician IV 
Ernest L. Tackett, Maintenance Technician II 
District 19 

George H. Jones, Maintenance Technician II 
Vernon O. Rankin, Maintenance Technician | 
District 20 

Edgar V. Bailey, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 

Filemon Garza, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 22 

Alfred L. Alexander, Maintenance Technician | 
Carrol D. Mangum, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 24 

Barmore B. Bounds, Engineering Technician V 
Ambrosio P. Valdez, Maintenance Technician | 
Houston Urban Project 

Noel G. Cox, Engineering Technician V 
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“When are you going to finish those 
two arbors?” is a frequently asked 
question in Junction. Tourists who visit 
the convenient rest stop southeast of 
the city on IH 10 find the arbors 
“some of the most attractive they have 
ever seen, but they also want to know 
when they are going to be completed,”’ 
said Leroy Taylor (right), Junction’s 
assistant maintenance construction 
foreman. The arbors, which resemble 
an abandoned, partially destroyed fort, 
are completed, and reflect the char- 
acter of the region where forts once 
dotted the area. Designed by Craig 
Steffens, landscape architect in Main- 
tenance Operations Division, the two 
units were built under the supervision 
of Junction’s Maintenance Construc- 
tion Foreman Eugene H. Jones. 


@ IT STARTED as a typical noon 
hour for the five-man survey crew 
from Georgetown. 

Otis Person, Norman  Pecht, 
Walter Doerfler Jr., Jefferson 
Logan Jr., and Billy Posey had 
parked their yellow station wagon in 
front of a Hutto cafe and gone inside 
for lunch. 

The small cafe was packed with 
the usual noon crowd. The men re- 
laxed in a padded booth and awaited 
the food they had ordered. 

What they didn’t realize was that 
the day’s menu included something 
they hadn’t ordered. Something no 
one had ordered. 

The crew was only a_ few 
moments into the meal when a loud 


‘All Ina Day’s Work’ 


explosion interrupted their meal. 
Through the cafe window they saw 
a large trailer-truck—loaded with 
lime—plow into a service station 
awning only half a block away. The 
driver had swerved to avoid a 
collision with another car and lost 
control of his rig. 

The five men bolted out the door. 
By this time the large truck had 
dozed its way through the awning, 
dislodged two gas pumps, plowed 
into two parked cars, and come to 
a stop in the living room of a house 


near the service station. Several 
small blazes leaped from under the 
truck, fed by the two gas pumps 
that had lodged under the tractor. 
Seeing the small fires that had 
erupted around the truck, Person 
and his men quickly snatched a fire 
extinguisher from the carryall and 
headed toward the flames. 
Fortunately, there was no one in 
the house, and the crew began fight- 
ing the several small blazes. Quickly 
they extinguished the fires before 
they could spread to other parts 


_ of the house and nearby buildings. 
Frank Faris, Georgetown super- 
vising resident engineer, called his 
men’s actions “typical of our high- 
way employees. 

“They didn’t consider their 
actions unusual,” said Farris, who 
learned of the incident when Person 
came in to get a refill for his fire 
| extinguisher. “It’s all in a day’s 
_ work for the men.” 

_ J. M. Owens, Austin assistant 
district engineer, called the men’s 
actions “unselfish involvement. 

“Acts of this kind are what has 
given the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment the respect of the public and 
good public relations that we en- 
joy.” 
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A Litter Week 


HM GOVERNOR PRESTON SMITH signed a resolution last 
month designating April 26 through May 1 as “Trash Round-up 
Week” in the Lone Star State. 

Introduced into the House by State Representative Ben Atwell 
of Dallas, the special resolution focuses attention on the state’s 
litter problems. It calls for all citizens to join in an all-out effort 
to clean up “our roadsides, our parks, our streams and lakes, and 
our individual property so that the entire State of Texas will 
sparkle.” 

In his resolution, the Dallas legislator also cited the problems 
associated with litter by noting that “thousands of Texas dollars 
are spent each year by the Texas Highway Department in picking 
up the trash that thoughtless citizens and visitors leave along our 
highways.” & 
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State and county officials gathered between Marshall and Carthage recently to 
dedicate a new four-lane divided section of US 59. Present for the ceremony were 
(left to right) LeRoy LaSalle, Panola County judge, State Senator A. M. Aikin Jr. 
(cutting the ribbon), Atlanta District Engineer G. A. Youngs, and Harrison County 
Judge Jim Ammerman. The nine-mile section replaces a 12-mile strip of two-lane 
highway and marks completion of the first of three highway sections in Harrison 
and Panola counties. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Keep Right 

State Highway Engineer J. C. Ding- 
wall has issued a directive to the dis- 
tricts to keep a check on traffic move- 
ment in rural areas. He said the De- 
partment has received complaints that 
slow-moving motorists, driving on the 
inside (left) lane, are interfering with 
overtaking and passing maneuvers of 
faster-moving vehicles. To remind 
slow-moving motorists to keep to the 
right, Dingwall asks that “SLOWER 
TRAFFIC KEEP RIGHT” signs be 
erected where necessary. 


Leader in Youthful Employment 
Texas led all other state highway 
departments in 1969 and 1970 in a 
summer youth opportunity campaign 
for external employment, according to 
a report just released by the Depart- 


ment of Transportation. 

Only the District of Columbia hired 
more young people in 1969 than did 
Texas. In 1969 Texas recorded 4,650 
on the payrolls and 3,900 last sum- 
meno Dr Gashirede4. 7008 1n.69 Sand 
3,625 last year. This was the fifth year 
of the DOT campaign. 


Well Deserved 

County Judge W. S. Frizzell Jr. and 
Sheriff Clois Waughn of Sherman 
County at the tip-top of the Panhandle 
recently wrote District Engineer C. W. 
Smith in Amarillo praising the work 
of the local maintenance foreman: 

“Mr. Wayland Brown’s ability and 
that of his crew was certainly dis- 
played by the excellent condition the 
roads were in so soon after the recent 
storm.” wrote Judge Frizzell. “Mr. 


Clee 


lanndh WS. fo Wren 


UMMM....GOOD NEWS! FROM WHAT | CAN TELL.... THE 


CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE HAS HAD VERY LITTLE EFFecT?" 
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Brown used fine judgment and our 
highways reflected this. Several citi- 
zens came by my office to express 
these views, also. Thank you for 
placing Mr. Brown in our area.” 

Sheriff Vaughn said: “In my kind 
of work good highways are essential 
and Mr. Brown always endeavors to 
keep the highways in good condition. 
I want to express my appreciation for 
the fine maintenance job Mr. Brown 
and his crew are doing.” 


About the Last Issue... 

Mrs. Tim Pyron of the Edward H. 
White Middle School in San Antonio 
writes: “Our science and_ history 
teachers have found your magazine 
to be a valuable source of informa- 
tion on Texas culture, geography, his- 
tory, and ecology efforts. Our students 
need this information!” 

And from Randolph C. Watson, 
president of Kilgore Junior College: 
“It was truly a thrilling surprise to 
find your whole back cover featuring 
the crossover at Kilgore College. The 
crossover itself is our pride and joy, 
but to see such an excellent pictorial 
view of it on your renowned maga- 
zine 1s downright flattering. Ever since 
we received the copy you sent us, 
there’s been some real Texas-style 
braggin’ around here.” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 


J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 


Just a Short Hop 

Notice in a recent issue of the 
Houston Chronicle: 

“Public hearing on a_ proposed 
Texas Highway Department project 
linking Egypt to Oklahoma will be 
held Tuesday in Conroe.” 

[t's not quite as far as it sounds. 
Egypt and Oklahoma are communi- 
ties southwest of Conroe in Mont- 
gomery County. 


Fan Mail for Eddleman 

James Eddleman, the Lubbock bird 
carver who was featured in the Janu- 
ary issue of Texas Highways, says he 
has been busier than ever since the 
article appeared. Combined with his 
hobby, he also has been answering a 
small flood of letters from readers 
wanting to know how to purchase 
a bird. 

“Tve had letters from employees 
and their relatives all over the state,” 
he said. “I’ve even had some tourists 
from Miami, Florida, who were travel- 
ing across the state—saw a copy of 
the magazine in Dallas—and stopped 
in Lubbock to order two of the birds.” 


From Bottles to Glassphalt 

Research is being conducted on the 
use of glass in building highways, but 
the method for acquiring the glass 
came in for careful scrutiny from an 
East Texas man recently. Elvin Rous- 
seau, associate resident engineer in 
Mount Pleasant, District 19, sent us 
a clipping from The Monitor, a week- 
ly newspaper published in Naples, in 
which the “Sage of Sulphur Bottom” 
offered the following advice: 

“". . Scientists are making steady 
progress in converting the 48 billion 
bottles thrown away each year by 
Americans into something useful. They 
are making what they call ‘glassphalt’ 
out of them. They grind them up, 
mix them with other ingredients, and 
then make paved highways out of the 
stuff... . That’s fine but under the 
-system the scientists are working on 
the bottles have to be first used, then 


thrown away, picked up, carried to a 
central plant, ground up, and then 
hauled back to wherever a highway 
is being paved. 

“This is a lot of wasted effort... . 
why can’t the scientists figure out a 
machine that’ll convert them into pave- 
ment right where they are? It seems 
unfair that the bottles we throw out 
here in Morris County end up maybe 
as pavement in Cass County. Or vice 
versa. We’re just as much entitled to 
good roads as they are . 

“There’s just one other thing that 
needs to be done. We’d need a vast, 
nationwide training program to im- 
prove people’s aim. Like it is, some 
people are such poor shots and care 
so little about good roads they miss 
the right of way altogether and their 
bottles wind up in my pasture. I don’t 
need a paved road there. Too many 
people visit me like it is.” 


The Goose Samaritan 

Harry Marsh, who was on an in- 
Spection trip recently for the Ray- 
mondville residency in District 21, 
found a goose with a broken wing. 
He took the wounded bird to a local 
game warden who told him that the 
goose was a rare species for that 
area. They turned the bird over to a 
federal game warden for first aid and 
biological study. 


Ounces to Grams 

Times are a changin’. Policies too. 
The American Society of Civil En- 
gineers recently announced that the 
society is beginning to use both the 
metric (SI) and customary (English) 
units in all its publications. The policy 
change was unanimously approved re- 
cently by the ASCE board of directors. 

The International System of Units 
—abbreviated SI for Systeme Interna- 
tional—is a modernized version of the 
metric system that resulted from its 
extensive revision and simplification 
in 1960. It was established by inter- 
national agreement to provide a logi- 
cal and interconnected framework for 
all measurements in science, industry, 
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BAS Mere earn END F) ¢ 
WOODED SETTING—This rest area, com- 
plete with comfort station, was opened 
recently on US 59 between Lufkin and 
Livingston in District 11. Under the De- 
partment’s new program, six comfort sta- 
tions were added last year to rest areas 
on US and state-numbered highways. Pre- 
viously, comfort stations were provided 
only in rest areas on the Interstate. 
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and commerce. The SI is built upon a 
foundation of six metric base units 
and their definitions. The directors 
voted to use customary units followed 
by SI units in its publications until 
six months after expected enactment 
of a federal metrication law. 


Come Quickly 

If you think times are rough now, 
consider the situation of this unfor- 
tunate maintenance man. A Depart- 
ment employee recently uncovered 
this historic human drama_ while 
rummaging through a file of old let- 
ters. The correspondence was dated 
April 2, 1926, and signed “A 
worker.” 

“Dear Sirs we the men who have 
bin doing work on the hiways in this 
county Terry we beg for you to at 
once to Send a man out here to inves- 
tigate this road work we cant get our 
money they wont Send our time In 
have promised month after month 
and still we cant get it please send 
Some one at once we are getting in 
hard Shape and want our Road 
Money our Families will soon be on 
Serferance they are Something very 
wrong here we hear now that the 
mane Road Boss has bin getting our 
money and using it and is going to 
leave Soon 

“So pleas Send a man at once in 
haste have him come by Baileys 
Grocery Store and we will put him on 
the trail.” 
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"OVER THE HIGHWAYS — 


@ We have received help twice from 
your information bureau and want you 
to know how grateful we are for that 
expert assistance. Your clerks knew 
what they were doing and were so 
pleasant it made our entry into Texas 
extra special. 

Also, we want to thank you for 
your rest areas. They are clean and 
were a haven when we couldn’t make 
it to a park. 

A Tourist 
El Paso 

@ I’ve been in about all the states 
and Texas is the first state I’ve been 
in where all the people are so friendly. 
My wife and I still can’t believe it. 
People wave at you from the roadside 
and wish you a safe trip. A wonderful 
State. 

A Tourist 
Minnesota 

@ I would like to commend two of 
your very fine employees, Fred Hill 
and Roger Fielding, for their wonder- 
ful assistance to me and my little boy 
on January 5. I was en route to the 
hospital with my boy when my car 
broke down. 

Mr. Hill and Mr. Fielding im- 
mediately stopped and radioed my 
husband for help. Since the tempera- 
ture was 10 degrees that morning and 
my car without heat, they immediately 
asked us to sit in the warm truck. As 
if that wasn’t enough help, they aided 
us in getting our car started after my 
husband arrived. 

They should be commended, and if 
all of your employees are as fine as 
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these young men, then you have a 
department to be proud of. 
Mrs. Marilyn Ohda 
Burkburnett 


@ Recently, I had the pleasant ex- 
perience of a short trip over your 
excellent IH 20 from Shreveport to 
Dallas and I wish to compliment your 
organization on the general all-around 
excellence of this artery. My wife and 
I particularly noticed the diverse and 
interesting motif of your rest station 
architecture such as the oil derrick 
theme near Kilgore. 

I am a retired employee of the 
Oregon State Highway Department 
and I realize that the efforts of all such 
organizations are more prone to re- 
ceive kicks than kudos. So_ please 
accept our sincere praise for your 
efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Flanagan Sr. 

Portland, Oregon 


@ I spent five days in Texas and I 
enjoyed the pleasantness of the people. 
I have never seen another state put 
so much quality into their books and 
advertising. 

Gene Ballenger 
Richmond, Virginia 


@ Just wanted to write a note of 
thanks for your most interesting and 
helpful information concerning the 
state of Texas. We have decided to 
make Texas our home, and we ap- 
preciated your time and trouble to 
send us an introduction. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Morrison 
Tucson, Arizona 


@ You need more rest rooms in rest 
areas or provide bigger bushes. We 
are not all self-contained. 

Tourists 
California 

@ Thank you very much for all the 
wonderful information you sent me 
about ‘Beautiful Texas.” It is my 
native state. I have seen a lot of it 
and hope to see much more. “The 
Wild Flowers of Texas” was out of 
this world—and those bluebonnets 
made me homesick. You are doing a 
beautiful job of advertising our Texas. 
Thanks a million. 

Vasta M. Kerr 
Bonnerville, Arkansas 
© I was impressed with the friendly 
attitude of the residents, including the 
Mexican-Americans in the Valley. 
Programs of Brownsville are very 
good. Citrus is tops. 
A Visitor 
Michigan 

@ It’s a pleasure to drive on the 
excellent highways of Texas, but US 
75 markings in Dallas are terrible near 
the end of the Central Expressway. 

Tourists 
Oklahoma 

@ I want to call to your attention 
the extreme courtesy extended to my- 
self and two other business companions 
on January 6. Late in the afternoon 
we had mechanical difficulties with 
our car 10 miles west of Waskom. 
Many motorists passed our stranded 
vehicle and even a Department of 
Public Safety car failed to stop and 
render aid. After an hour of waiting, 
truck number 19-4838D arrived on 
the scene and offered assistance. 

These three gentlemen, in my esti- 
mation, should be officially com- 
mended since they represent the high 
standard of men engaged by the state 
of Texas. 

Roderic O. Ballance 
Dallas 
(The three men were Charles E. Hunt, 
Jimmy Powell, and Tarzan Tompkins, 
all members of Henry Poss’s mainte- 
nance section in Carthage.—Ed.) 


PRAIRIE PRETTIES—Lubbock’s 

District headquarters building is one of the 
state’s most attractive from the outside. 
It also has some appealing 

attractions on the inside, such as 

these attractive ladies. 

Daryl Bridges, 

clerk III, (above), Sandra Steel 

clerk typist Il, (top right), and Ann 
Holden, accountant |, 

and Jimmie Pendley, clerical supervisor 
Il, (right) add a touch of 

glamour to the district’s accounting 
office. Ann, who comes from a 
“highway family—it runs in our blood,”’ 
has worked for the Department 

more than 22 years. 
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